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104 Reviews of Books 

Persian Empire, are valuable for reference ; in fact the whole book is 
a work to refer to, not a history to read. It is to be wished, when the 
author prepares a second edition, that the name of so important a 
scholar as Darmesteter — misprinted as " Darmestetter " (p. 113) and 
" Darmesstetter " (p. 129) — may be correctly given. 

These comments must not be regarded as ungenerous carping. The 
writer would be the last one to engage in that, as Dr. Prasek must know 
from previous correspondence. They are made as suggestions — and 
others might be added — to make this erudite work and its predecessor 
more perfect when published in a new edition, best wishes for which are 
given. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia. By A. L. Frothingham, 
Ph.D., Professor of Ancient History and Archaeology at Prince- 
ton University. (New York: Sturgis and Walton. 1910. 
Pp. xix, 343.) 

This book is a distinct addition to our literature on Roman history ; 
it is also among the most important works on classical subjects lately 
produced by American authors. The topic is unhackneyed, in fact there 
is no book covering precisely the same subject in the English language. 
The literary treatment although sometimes too technical for the general 
reader will satisfy every seriously minded scholar. 

On rather more than three hundred pages Professor Frothingham 
has tried to bring together the results of his own trained observations 
upon the smaller cities of ancient Italy and of the Romanized Dalmatian 
coast. Imperial Rome is of course practically excluded, as are also 
Milan, Pompeii, Naples, and many other seats of civilization and power. 
Then too there is no discussion in a systematic way of Aquileia, or of 
several other cities of one-time importance. On the other hand there 
is an abundance of careful discussion of a number of towns which are 
probably little more than names to many fairly careful students of 
Roman history. Praeneste, the Hernican cities, Norba, Terracina, Cir- 
ceii, the pre-Roman and Roman city of Perugia, Falerii, the Umbrian 
towns, and certain north Italian cities such as Turin, Aosta, and Verona, 
are taken up in succession, their remains analyzed, and in many instances 
excellent and unusual photographs are given. A feature very welcome 
in some quarters is the reproducing of scientific reconstructions of 
ancient buildings and monuments by such authors as Durm. 

The main object of the book- — and one which on the whole it accom- 
plishes very well- — is to make plain that to understand Rome, particu- 
larly the Rome of the Republic, and even the Rome of the Kings, it is 
necessary to examine the numerous small but very venerable towns of 
Italy. Imperial Rome destroyed nearly every monument of her great 
past, and yet it was the city of Camillus and of the Scipios that made 
the capital of Hadrian possible. But in the unspoiled hill-towns of 
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Italy — in Praeneste, in Assisi, Perugia, and more — and in the coast- 
towns such as Terracina and Circeii, there are abundant ruins, the study 
whereof sheds a strong light upon many obscure passages of Republican 
history. 

Among these little-known ruins Professor Frothingham has spent 
many profitable months, and no student can fail to read his pages with- 
out notable illumination. Of course there are no unusual discoveries 
exploited, nor in one sense are any to be desired. What we do assur- 
edly gain is a more intimate touch and fellowship with the world, say 
of Appius Claudius Caecus. 

Not very many American tourists will have the zeal to follow down all 
the now obscure villages herein described, but no traveller should hence- 
forth fail to read Professor Frothingham's enlightening twenty pages 
upon Verona, ere visiting that city; nor his description of the Roman 
relics at Turin, before one passes through that seemingly extremely 
modernized railroad centre. 

Possibly the most useful part of the entire book, however, is the 
last chapter that relates to Istria and Dalmatia. The description of 
the palace of Diocletian at Spalato, although by no means the only one 
in current literature, is extremely vivid, and thanks to some excellent 
illustrations and plans gives a clear idea of the vast villa-fortress into 
which " Jovius ", the last successful pagan emperor, retired to hear 
the tidings of the failure of the persecutions, and of the break-down of 
his over-ingenious imperial system. Incidentally Professor Frothing- 
ham here gives sufficient evidence that although in the fourth century 
Roman sculpture and painting were in decadence Roman architects were 
still able to produce impressive and noble effects, even if not in the 
approved classic style. 

The book as a whole somewhat lacks in unity, and can best be read 
piecemeal ; but this is no grievous defect for a work of this kind. It 
will no doubt soon find its place in e*very good classical library. 

William Stearns Davis. 

Geschichte des Untergangs der Antiken Welt. Von Otto Seeck. 
Dritter Band. (Berlin: Franz Siemenroth. 1909. Pp.583.) 
Without undue haste Seeck adds the third of five promised volumes 
to the two published in 1897 and 1901. The previous volumes dealt with 
Constantine's restoration of the unity of the empire after the disorders 
introduced by Diocletian's retirement, the tendency to social dissolution, 
the effect of barbarian intrusions, the administration of local and im- 
perial government, and the history of -religion and morals from primitive 
Greek times to the Homeric age. The present volume continues the last 
subject by an account of the oldest Greek mystery cults, the relation of 
philosophy to popular religion, the religious syncretism of the Roman 
Empire, and the character and fortunes of Christianity to the Nicene 
Council, with special interest in the internal conflicts of the Church. 



